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That is a fine illustration of the power of alliteration to arrest the heart. How dif- 
ferent from: 

" Buckets of Beer and Blood." 

" The President's Policy of Pap." 

" Victims of a Vile Votary of Vice." 

Such tricks are a disgrace to the advertisement of news. Let us draw a pure breath 
from the music of another lyre : 

" The faint forest flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit." 

Whether the school of Swinburne is immortal or not, the music is as grateful to our 
ear as the songs of Sappho to the Hellenes. 

" Through the whistling sleet and snow " of these storms against style, we can 
nevertheless turn from the necessary and barbarous morning paper to our alcove- 
nooks or the niches in our memories, and there rest the tortured eye and ear. 
"Albeit softly in our ears her silver song was ringing," sang Mrs. Browning : may 
such soft songs inoculate us against those brazen morning blasts ! A final illustra- 
tion of the true artistic value of alliteration may be taken from E. R. Sill, whose 
perception of the fitness of word to thought was as fine as his life was pathetic in its 
partial success : 

" Let me have lived my life, not cowered, until 
The unhindered and unhastened hour was here." 

There is no fear of the decay of style, although newspapers do persist in thinking 
that vulgarity of expression insures popular attention. We pray for purity at the 
polls. The purity of the English language in the daily press, the elimination of the 
loud and vulgar — what foreigners call the "American type"— is not too much to ask 
for. Our American style is not that of a cosmopolitan journal such as exists to-day; 
but, rather, that of our orderly periodical literature and dignified forensic and 
literary achievements. It is the style of Webster and Hawthorne, of Lowell and 
Holmes, and of Beecher at his best. 

As I pen this sentence -my hand falls upon an evening paper. Instinctively I 
glance at the important headings. As I read, the words take to themselves signifi- 
cant meanings. 

" Moving Against Microbes !" 
" Henry Hangs His Head ! 1" 

I should think he would. 

Herbert D. Ward. 
IV. 

QUOTATION AND MISQUOTATION. 

Few things add more to the charm of good writing and speaking than apt and 
felicitous quotation. Bayle goes so far as to say that there is as much invention in 
the happy use of a thought found in a book as in originating that thought. " When- 
ever we would prepare the mind by a forcible appeal," says the elder Disraeli, " an 
opening quotation is a symphony preluding on the chords whose tones we are about 
to harmonize." Of course, like every other good thing, quotation may be abused, as 
it too often is by those who quote incorrectly, by those who quote for show,— which 
is as barbarous as a profusion of jewels on one's person, or the paint on an Indian,— 
and by those who quote so frequently that they become compilers. The last-named 
practice is frequently (not always— witness Montaigne and Hazlitt) the vice of 
writers who, conscious of their own intellectual poverty, lard their lean books with 
the fat of other men's; who, like the old Romans, that robbed all the other cities of 
the world to decorate their own, employ the fine thoughts and illustrations of older 
writers to beautify their pages. Of incorrect quotation, of which we purpose here 
to speak, the most fruitful cause is citing a passage at second-hand. Hundreds of 
familiar quotations, however, which are continually dropping from men's lips and 
pens, have not even the advantage of being taken literally at second, but are taken 
from the third or thirtieth, hand. If, after being quoted once or twice only, a great 
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writer's thought greets him with "a certain alienated majesty," what must be its 
look after the twentieth-hand quotation t Must he not he provoked to disavow, 
even if he does not wholly fail to recognize, the children of his hrain, when they are 
so metamorphosed ? Is not the sarcasm of Martial on a tasteless reader of his epi- 
grams applicable to all misquoters ?— 

" Quum reeitas, meus est, O Fidentine, libellus; 
Bed male cum reeitas, incipit esse tuus." 

Among English poets, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Cowper, Byron, and Tenny- 
son, as they have furnished a greater number than others of lines that are in constant 
use, are some of the bards who have suffered most from misquotation ; but hardly 
any of note nave escaped. Sometimes the words are given incorrectly ; sometimes 
a meaning is given to them quite different from that of the author ; and, again, a 
stanza op line is attributed to a wrong person. That the " myriad-minded" Shakes- 
peare, whose works are an inexhaustible quarry of quotation, " whose bright wit is 
cut out ' into little stars,' " whose " solid masses of knowledge are meted out in mor- 
sels and proverbs," or that Milton, who ranks next to him in the number of pages he 
fills in Mr. Bartlett's " Familiar Quotations," should be misquoted, is not strange. 
Richard Grant White has shown how completely the meaning of a well-worn line of 
the great dramatist—" One touch of nature makes the whole world kin"— has been 
misapprehended. A line of Milton's which is almost uniformly given incorreotly is 
that in which he speaks of fame as 

" That last infirmity of noble mind. " 

For the singular, "mind," the plural, "minds," is usually substituted. It is not easy 
to conceive the irritation of " the little wasp of Twickenham," who was so fastidious 
in his choice of words, had he foreseen that one of his happy lines, 
" Weicome the coming, speed the going guest," 

. would one day be spoiled by almost every one who should attempt to use it, by the 
substitution of "parting" for "going," whereby both the alliteration and the an- 
tithesis are destroyed. There is a line in Prior's " Henry and Emma" which is in- 
variably misquoted. Describing the dress of Emma, the lover says : 



From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 
That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degress, and beautifully less"— 

not "small by degrees," as it is quoted. Bishop Berkeley's familiar line, 

"Westward the course of empire takes its way," 
which is so often on the lips of Fourth-of- July and platform orators, is quoted by 
most writers and speakers as 

" Westward the star of empire takes its way." 
Some familiar hymns have suffered both from misquotation and from so-called 
"improvements" by literary tinkers, who do lor sacred poetry what Nahum Tate 
did for Shakespeare. Some forty or fifty years ago the scholarly Dr. Bethune 
startled the congregation of the Park-Street Church in Boston by administering 
from the pulpit a sharp reproof to these literary pests. Having given out Cowper's 
hymn in four stanzas, beginning 

" There is a fountain filled with blood," 
he read it, and, after a moment's pause, indignantly exclaimed : " This last stanza 
is not as Cowper wrote it ! As he wrote it, it runs thus " ; upon which he repeated it 
from memory. " I should like to know," he continued, " who has had the presump- 
tion to alter Cowper's poetry. The choir will sing only the first four stanzas!" The 

line, 

" While the waters nearer roll," 

in Wesley's hymn, beginning, " Jesus, lover of my soul,' is sometimes perverted to 

" While the billows round me roll." 
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Classical quotation, which Dr. Johnson once called the parole of literary men all 
over the world, is sometimes ludicrously incorrect. In the medal room of the British 
Museum there is a guinea which William Pulteney won in 1711, in the House of 
Commons, on a bet concerning a quotation made by Sir Robert Walpole from 
the poet Horace. Walpole, then premier, having, in reply to a threat of accusation, 
protested his innocence, and said, 

" Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpse," 

Pulteney observed that the honorable gentleman's Latin was as bad as his poli- 
tics ; he had misquoted Horace, who had written " Nulla pallescere culpa." Wal- 
pole then offered to bet a guinea that he was right, and Pulteney accepted the chal- 
lenge. The clerk of the house was chosen as umpire, and decided against the min- 
ister, who at once tossed the guinea to his victorious opponent. Here we may note 
that the cynical saying so often attributed to Walpole, " All men have their price," 
is a misquotation of " All these men have their price," which he said, and said truly, 
of certain pretended patriots. The first word in the following lines from Horace's 
Ode to Grosphus, 

" Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum," 

is sometimes exchanged for nemo. A trite passage in the same author, to which a 
wrong meaning has frequently been given, is this in the Ode to Licinius: 

" Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo." 

When these lines are quoted by a writer on recreation, as they have been, to enforce 
the sentiment that the mind should not always be kept on the stretch, they are 
grossly misapplied. In saying that Apollo does not always bend the bow, the poet 
means that the god, who is propitious when he strikes the lyre, is not always angry 
with men. 

Among the sayings attributed to wrong persons is one ascribed to Lord Boling- 
broke, " History is philosophy teaching by examples." Bolingbroke simply says 
that he had read this in Dionysius of Haltcarnassus. So with an oft-quoted saying 
attributed to Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. He does not utter it as his own, but 
says : "I knew a very wise man that believed that, if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws, of a nation." Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bartlett, Massirger's "many-headed monster" (the multitude) belongs 
to " well-languaged " Daniel. Martin Van Buren's " sober, second thought " is the 
property of Matthew Henry, or, rather, of Euripides. It is probably to Talleyrand, 
that Receiver-General of waif wit and estray epigram, that more sayings have 
been wrongly attributed than to any other modern. To him are credited Cham- 
fort's "Revolutions are not made with rose-water"; Fouche's"It is the beginning 
of the end": the Chevalier de Panat's mot on the Bourbons, that they " had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing"; the saying, " Who would not adore him— he is so 
vicious ?" which was said of Talleyrand by Montrond, not of Montrond by Talleyrand ; 
and " Deja ?" which the prince is said to have exclaimed when Louis Philippe, on his 
death-bed, complained that he felt the tortures of hell, but which was said under 
similar circumstances to Cardinal Retz by his physician. 

Wiiuam Mathews. 



